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Charivaria 


THE Duke of SpoLeto is described as a man with no 
particular hobby. Croatia-work which he recently took up 
is just a temporary occupation. 


°o o 


The period of darkness is growing smaller and smaller. 
Night-watchmen are getting no real rest at all. 


°] °o 


“The carver, of course, 
always serves himself last,” 
says a writer on etiquette. 
HITLER doesn’t. 


° ° 


A parrot belonging to a 
Streatham publican rings 
a bell when it wants food. 
People who lunch in restau- 
rants often do the same. 





° ° 


Dr. GoEBBELS describes RAsHID ALI as “a very straight 
man.” He certainly has the highest-priced principles Nazi 
money can buy. 

° ° 


Since a Kingston-on-Thames man was told he could not 
pay his rates in advance, no further attempt has been made. 
These crazes never last. 


°o ° 


Ulysses Among the Pilgrim Fathers 


“*But how will our ship get through, , 
between the Scylla and Charybdis of 
chaos and tyranny?’ he asks, as he 
likens the cause to a new journey of the 
‘Mayflower.’ ”—Sunday Paper. 


° ° 


The German police system differs 
from any other, we are told. For 
instance, no citizen of the Reich 
would dream of ringing up the 
Gestapo to say he had lost his 
umbrella. 





An American claims that over fifty years ago he got into 
trouble for shooting a stork near HiITLER’s birthplace. 
Unfortunately it wasn’t that one. 


° ° 


The German people are given very distorted information 
about life in Britain. For instance, the belief is widely held 
throughout the Reich that 
we are beginning to curry 
our gas-masks. 


° ° 


There is a demand for 
swordsticks in this country. 
German parachutists, besides 
having collapsible bicycles, 
are now equipped with 
puncture outfits. 


° °o 





If the extra two hours of 
daylight were continued after the war it might be possible 
for Test Match hostilities to finish inside the week. 


° °o 


Crowds in Rome have again made an outcry that Italy 
should have Nice. HITLER’s reactions are not known, but 
he doubtless has definite ideas of what he would do if 
Italians started demanding Italy. 

° ° 


Dandelion salad is excellent, we 
are told. And so easy to grow! 
Just plant grass-seed. 


° ° 


Cold-Shouldering the Opposition 


“Independent or Opposition candi- 
dates would, of course, also take their 
chance at the poles.” 


Letter in Daily Paper. 
° ° 
At a recent wedding there were 


two triumphal arches. That is, 
counting the bride’s expression. 
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“TI think I ought to use this stamp again, it’s hardly marked.” 


T is now permissible to lay before 
the public the details of a gross 
April folly. I find it necessary, 

however, to conceal the identities of 
the places referred to, not because they 
could assist the enemy, but to avoid 
giving valuable information to my 
friends. I shall use letters instead 
of names; mathematical journals are 
urged to take an intelligent interest. 

My night journey from the far north 

was nearly over, and I was well content 
with my progress. I had succeeded in 
boarding the right train, and for more 
than four hundred miles had avoided 
the temptation to change; as we 
steamed out of X, I was rewarded by 
hearing the cry, “Next stop A!” I 


Woman at the Wheel 


had now merely to alight at A, wait 
an hour for a slow train down the 
alphabet to G, and locate my wife. 
She was to meet me with the car at G 
to take me to our home at H, where I 
looked forward to a holiday to be spent 
digging for victory in the bosom of my 
family. Life had obviously taken a 
temporary turn in the right direction. 
But at this point Fate stepped in and 
steered me sharply to the left. 

The train stopped, and I took out 
my luggage and strolled calmly to 
meet a distant porter. The train went 
on almost immediately, and to my 
dismay the porter explained that I 
had not yet reached A. I was at Y, 


where, it seemed, the train had not, 


stopped at all, except in the absurdly 
narrow sense that it had momentarily 
drawn up to salute a signal it had 
known and respected for many years. 
This, however, was not a major reverse, 
for I could follow in a slow train and 
still catch my connection at A. 

I had to do some desperately quick 
moving at A, but I just caught the 
slow train and settled in a corner to 
recover. As the engine began to puff I 
ceased to pant and turned to admire 
the scenery. A road ran by the side of 
the line, and along it, running neck 
and neck with the train, I was much 
shocked to observe my own car. As 
we passed it my horror increased, for 
I could now see that my wife was 
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driving it. For weeks I had been 
instructing,her to conserve every drop 
of my precious petrol ration, and now 
I saw her burning it before my eyes. 
Obviously our long separation had sent 
her out of her mind. : 

I pulled down the window, waved 
frantically to attract her attention, 
and attempted by signs to arrange a 
rendezvous at the next station. As 
the train drew away from her I sank 
back to face in embarrassed silence 
the suspicion of my fellow travellers. 
It was clear they thought me a fast 
mover. 

At B, I rushed out of the station, 
though some instinct prompted me to 
retain my ticket by explaining to the 
collector that I was merely breaking 
my journey. My wife soon appeared 
and began to explain. 

“Didn’t you get my letter? Oh, I’m 
sorry. Well, darling, we’re to stay a 
few days with Mary at A, so I drove 
over this morning to catch you there 
and save time. I couldn’t find you on 
the express, but I hung about till this 
train was ready togo. Then you dashed 
in at the last moment just as I was 
leaving the station, and I couldn’t stop 
you. So I pushed on here as fast as I 
could. Thank goodness you spotted 
me! There’s no harm done; it’s only 
eight miles back.” 

“Yes,” I said gloomily, “but my 
luggage is still in the train—I’ve just 
remembered it. And there it is, going 
out. You’d better drive like blazes 
to C.” 

As it turned out, we missed the train 
at C, and only just caught it at D, 
where after a ridiculous altercation 
with the ticket-collector I jumped in as 
it was moving. I had allowed for this 
contingency by instructing my wife to 
drive on to E if necessary, but I had 
not foreseen that in my haste I should 
be compelled to enter the wrong com- 
partment in a train without corridors. 
E is a tiny village, where the train 
waits only a few moments, and when 
we arrived there I was so flustered that 
I could not at first identify my own 
compartment; I should have given up 
in despair had I not suddenly noticed 
peering from a window the dead white 
face of one in an advanced stage of 
hypnosis, and recognized one of my 
imaginative recent companions. I 
jumped in, but was again too late, for 
the train at once moved away and | 
had to sit down in an atmosphere now 
openly hostile. 

F is quite a town, and the train pays 
it the honour of a full ten-minute call. 
It was several minutes before my wife 
turned up, and perhaps my opening 
remark struck a wrong note. 

“You've been a long time.” 


“Remember I had to search the 
pub at E,” she replied with some 
acrimony. “Whatever made you come 
on here?” 

“T should have driven myself. You 
were too slow getting to D.” 

Luckily she didn’t bother to work 
this out. ‘‘Perhaps you don’t realize 
the train has no corners or traffic to 
worry about.” 

“And it has about a tenth of the 
acceleration of a car. I bet you I could 
have raced it.” 

Her smile of disbelief infuriated me. 
“Look here,” I said, “I will race it, 
to G. 
to the petrol now. I’ll take the 
luggage and you can go in the train 
with my ticket to reduce the load. If 
I win, you put in an extra row of 
carrots when we get to H; if I lose, 
I'll put in a row of parsnips. How’s 
that?” 

“Tt’s on.” 

With malicious glee I left her to live 
down the scandalized reception given 
her by the occupants of my compart- 
ment. It was marvellous to be at the 
wheel again. I was quite certain I had 
that row of carrots (my wife loathes 
carrots) in my pocket, for I knew that 
the train always waits several minutes 
outside the station at G. 

And then quite suddenly the car 
stopped. The petrol tank was empty. 

The real trouble was that my wife 
had the petrol coupons. It was nearly 
three hours before we contrived to join 
forces again, and as we approached a 
garage, pushing the car, I called for an 
explanation. 

“Well, darling, I’ve been so careful 
with the petrol. I was nearly flat out 
this morning, so I put in three, and of 


It can’t make much difference . 
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course fifty miles each way is just too 
far. She only does thirty-two to the 
gallon.” 

I remembered it was March 3lst, 
and my wife had naturally been saving 
all the coupons for weeks, following my 
instructions; so there would still be 
three March and all six April gallons 
for me to go at. Three would cover 
another double journey to A, and I 
should still have six. 

I opened the book and found to my 
amazement all the March coupons 
intact. I proffered one for three gallons 
to the garage-hand. 

“No good, Sir, I’m afraid. I must 
have April, please.” 

“But it’s only March the Thirty- 
first.” 

“April the First, Sir. 
fool me.” 

And then I saw it. My journey had 
begun in March and lasted through a 
sleepless night. To me it was March 
still, but the great world had turned 
over a new leaf and thought other- 
wise. 

And as for my wife—well, as I 
pointed out to her, a woman who can 
empty a petrol tank and then wait till 
early in the morning of April Ist to 
replenish it, her hand-bag meanwhile 
reeking with March coupons—such a 
woman is lucky to have her husband 
come home at all. 

“Never mind, dear. We still have 
enough just to get to A and back, if 
we go carefully. Perhaps I’d better 


You can’t 


drive myself. But before we go, we'll 
call in at home and you can put in those 
parsnips.” 

I just looked at her, but it was no 
good: she wouldn’t look back. And I 
simply cannot bear parsnips. 





“TI knew it would get to a point where the Government weren't satisfied 


with making us fill up forms.” 
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LD Jan Smuts, who was numbered with the foe, 
Riding through South Africa some forty years ago, 
Mounted on his pony, with his little Boer beard, 

Slim as his voorloopers, and a fighter to be feared; 
Quick and cool in action, ever working to an end, 
Paladin of Africa, in whom we found a friend; 


Old Jan Smuts, who had always watched the Hun, 

Xode von Lettow Vorbeck out of places in the sun, 
Leading troops to triumph whom he once led by the nose, 
Thinking for South Africa, as each new dawn arose, 
Planning for posterity, that all men might be freed— 
Thus we learnt to know him for another hour of need; 


Old Jan Smuts bears a baton for his pains, 

Holds high place in history—but Jan he still remains, 
Brown and hard as leather, though his beard is turning white, 
Bringing new commandos into Freedom’s grimmest fight; 
Out again in harness for his own unconquered land, 
Spirit of South Africa, and Christendom’s right hand. 


Rudolf Intervening 


HALF hoped that the word Hess would never be 
mentioned in this or any paper again. But somehow an 
apology is needed . 

She was dark and well-dressed and she had misty eyes. 
She seemed to me the sort of girl it would be pleasant to 
have a word or two with at a sherry party. We were both, 
as it happened, at a sherry party, so I had a word or two 
with her. 

She said, ““What do you make of this Hess business?” 

I said, “‘The facts about Hess are these. He has been 
for many years the trusted and intimate friend of Hitler, 
with whom he spent several months in prison, an experience 
which I ardently hope they may share again. It was during 
this time that large portions of Mein Kampf were composed, 
and Hess, I understand, helped his friend with the spelling 
and the construction of the longer sentences, for Hitler was 
not at that time a man of much culture. Later Hess 
became the Fuehrer’s right-hand man and could always be 
seen sitting behind him and a little to the left at such 
functions as meetings of the Reichstag or the Nuremberg 
Rally. If Iam asked w hy a right- hand man should sit to 
the left I must reply that I do not know, since I am not in 
Hess’s confidence, however freely he may have talked to 
Mr. Ivone Kirkpatrick, a Foreign Office official. 

“On the evening of Saturday, May 10th, 1941, Hess flew 
in a straight line from Augsberg to Scotland in a Messer- 
schmitt 110. I know that he flew in a straight line because 
his course was indicated for me by a dotted line in a paper 
whose veracity I have no reason to suspect. I state that 
his machine was a Messerschmitt 110 because it had the 
twin fins and rudders, square-tipped wings and straight 
centre-section characteristic of the type. The fact in any 
case is not in dispute. 

“About the man himself I know three things. He has a 
gold watch, a flying-suit of some extremely fine material, 
and he does not take tea before retiring—all highly 
significant facts.” 
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“Why significant ?” 

“I don’t know,” I said, “but as they have appeared— 
Have one of these? I don’t know where they get the 
stuff—in every paper in the country and been repeated 
six or seven times on the wireless I assume that a good 
deal of importance attaches to them. There may be 
circumstances of which you and I know nothing. For 
instance, supposing it was established that his flying-suit 
was made of Persian lamb?” 

“Well, supposing it was. Do you know, this is my third 
of these things?” 

“Well, the Russian influence, you see. 
you. 


They won’t hurt 

It might mean a leakage in the bloc kade.’ e 
“How many have you had, by the way?” 

“Practically nothing. I miss the olives. In the old 
days I used to like holding a glass and an olive on a stick 
and a cigarette in one hand while I accepted a cheese 
biscuit with the other and struck a match with my teeth. 
Look here, am I talking too much?” 

She had a nice smile, but I didn’t care about that. I 
wanted an olive. So I kept my head all right. I said: 

“We were talking about Hess. The point is, I don’t know 
why I was talking about Hess, because the whole subject 
bores me stiff. Everybody talks about Hess. Ninety- 
nine people have asked me already this evening what I 
think about Hess, and then for some reason or other 
I have to go and bring the subject up with you.” 

“Perhaps it was because I started it by asking what you 
thought of him.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear!” 
have a cigarette?” 

“Oh, how lovely! Have you really got one?” 

I hadn’t, as a matter of fact. I realized that the moment 
I’d spoken, but I went through the motions of patting one 
pocket after another and allowing a puzzled frown to creep 
over my face the second time round. It was pitiful to watch 
the hope die out of those lovely eyes. 

“Funny thing,” I said bravely. ‘‘Must have left them in 
my overcoat. I won’t be a moment.” 

Slipping away through the press I ran into Weston. He 
had a glass in each hand and seemed to be arguing. 

“Hullo, Weston,” I said. 

“Hullo, old boy.” 

“Got a cigarette?” 

“T said it first,” I said. 
lady.” 

‘She must be very lovely. Have a drink. I’ve got two.” 

‘“Mustn’t stop,” I said, but I took the drink. It seemed 
the right thing to do. 

We had a long talk about Hess. 

After that I got involved with a Mrs. Hollis or Collins, 
who thought that the man must be insane—otherwise why 
land in Scotland, which is full of lakes and peaks and 
awkward places to fall on? 

Her husband said he thought it was all nonsense and 
the whole thing looked very odd to him, after which there 
was an awkward pause until I said, ‘I see the abrasions on 
his arm are mending nicely.” 

“Abrasions don’t mend,” said Mr. 
Collins?). He seemed an abrupt sort of man. 
cigarette ?” 

“Thanks,” I said, and before I knew where I was he was 
holding a lighter out for me. There seemed to me to be no 
option. You can’t tell a man you've just met that you'd 


I said. “I’m so sorry. Will you 


“And it’s not for me, it’s for a 


Hollis (or was it 
“Have a 


rather keep his cigarette till bed-time. 

While I was smoking it the lady with the misty eyes 
passed by. I shall never see her again, but I should like her 
to know that that cigarette turned to ashes in my mouth 
—or just outside it, anyway. 


H. F. E. 
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“T see there are more reports that the Nazis are removing their capital to South America.” 
“Ah—I expect they’re beginning to worry about what our boys might do to Berlin!” 


. ARATROOPS!” Look at it! 
It’s amazing what cur dear 
sub-editors are permitted to do 

with words. 

What’s the trouble ? 

Well, what they want to say is 
“troops which descend, or have 
descended, by parachute.” If we really 
haven’t enough paper to call them 
“parachute troops” —if we must use 
half the word—why use the wrong half ? 

What does “parachute” mean ? 

It’s a contrivance against, or, if you 
like, in aid of, falling—‘‘para”: pro- 
tection against, or for, and “chute”: 
fall. When the word was first used 
“para” was no doubt the more 
important half. But in the case of 
parachute troops, in Crete, as reported 


Little Talks 


by the British Press, the important 
half is ““chute”—the important thing 
being that they fall from the skies 

Blast them ! 

Quite. And we shall, no doubt. 
Why, then, if the sub-editors must use 
one half only of the word, not talk about 
“chute-troops,” or “‘chute-soldiers,” or 
**chute-men,” or—— 

Or “chuters.” 

Certainly. That’s not very scholarly, 
but it would be much more scholarly 
and sensible than “ paratroops.” 

I seem to remember that there was a 
lot of talk about “paratroops”’ some 
years ago. 

That’s right. Many years ago, when 
Gérmany was beginning to rearm, we 
used to talk about “paratroops” 











I never 
Well, “they” did. In quite a 
different sense. To mean troops that 
weren’t officially troops—half-troops, 
disguised troops—the 8.8. and so on. 
It shows what a bog the sub-editor 
finds himself in when he starts mucking 
about with Greek prefixes, and so on. 
True. It also shows what an ass he 
is to say that Greek and Latin are 
“dead languages” and a_ classical 
education is no darn good. You see, in 
this rapidly-changing world, it’s quite 
likely that we shall have news very 
soon about ‘‘parapet troops,” “‘para- 
mount troops,” or *‘ parasite troops” — 
Or Hitler might send. over a special 
corps of “paranoiac troops” 
Quite. But if somebody doesn’t 
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stop our dear sub-editor he’s capable 
of calling all or any of them “para- 
troops,” and the confusion will be 
endless, 

Anyhow, let’s hope old Freyberg deals 
with the lot of them. 

If any man can, he will. What a 
tiger! By the way, the sub-editors 
can’t even get him right. Whenever 
they go into his past they will talk 
about ‘‘Beaumont-Hamel.” The place 
where he got his V.C. was a village 
called Beaucourt, not far away. 

They both begin with “Beau.” 

Yes, and that’s enough for the 
scribes and sub-editors. So far as I 
know, he was never in Beaumont- 
Hamel in his life; though he may have 
gone there later. But I’ve no doubt 
that nearly all his obituary notices will 
relate that he won his V.C. at 
Beaumont-Hamel. 

But perhaps they’re right ? How do 
you know ? 

Because I happened to see him there, 
that night. 

Where ? 

In front of Beaucourt. I was one of 
the officers held in reserve during the 
day, and I went up, rather frightened, 
in the evening. There he was, in the 
dusk, bullets sticking out of his chest, 
wounds everywhere, cool as a cucum- 
ber, with the remnants of a whole 
brigade he’d got together and dug 
in before the village. And the next 
morning we. walked into Beaucourt— 
not Beaumont-Hamel. 

What a tiger ! 

He’s more than that. They said— 
he had the next battalion to ours— 
that every man in his battalion that 
day had been given a little map of his 
own, typed at Battalion H.Q.—in the 
trenches—with all the objectives, the 


. Green Line, the Red Line, and so on, 


and when the barrage would move 
on, and so forth. So that however 
many officers and N.C.O.s copped it, 
the chaps would still know what 
to do. 

Good show. 

Well, it’s the sort of thorough thing 
the Huns do; and, for all I know, we 
do it ourselves to-day. But that’s what 
Freyberg did on his own as a young 
and junior — battalion - commander 
twenty-five years ago. 

Well, we seem to have got the right 
chap in the right place this time. 


Yes. And the big joke is that two , 


or three years before the war he was 
put on half-pay, or whatever it is, 
because he had something wrong with 
his heart. 

Too much Channel-swimming ? 

Probably. Anyhow, he thought that 
his career as a soldier was finished. 
Which only shows 





What ? 
One never knows. 
No. Did you see those extraordinary 


figures about the Prime Minister’s 


salary in one of the Sunday sheets ? 

No. 

It was what they call a “News Test.” 
And one of the questions was this : “How 
much of the Premier’s £10000 salary is 
left after paying taxes, and what would 
his salary need to be to give him £10,000 
a year clear ?” Well, take the first part. 
How much is left ? 

I dunno. £6,000? £5,000? 

£3,168. 

Christmas! 

And what’s your answer to the second 
part ? 

I dunno. £50,000 ? 

£266,960. 

Nonsense! 

Well, so they say. And I don’t 
propose to work it out myself. 

Astonishing. Of course, it’s marvel- 
lous what a world of make-believe we 
live in. We all know the income-tax 
is ten shillings in the pound: but we 
don’t really think in those terms. 

You mean, if you earn a fiver you 
don’t think, “Oh, but that only means 
£2 10s. Od.—or perhaps £2 Os. Od.” ? 

No. I still think “My hat, here’s a 
whacking great fiver!” 

And when you buy a gin for a bob, 
say, do you think “I’ve got to earn two 
bob to pay for this” ? 

No. I think “There’s that lovely 
fiver—with ninety-nine more bobs 


'>? 


to go! 
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Well, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. 

Iam. But it’s just the same with 
Summer-time. 

I don’t see the connection. 

Make-believe. When you get up at 
eight 

Seven. 

Seven, then—do you think to your- 
self: ‘‘This is really five o’clock in the 
morning ’”’ ¢ 

But it isn’t. Or is it ? 

Of course it is. And what’s more, 
if the Government had said “In 
future you’re going to get up at five 
o'clock in the morning,” you’d have 
said ‘‘I’ll see the Government further, 
war or no war!” Wouldn’t you? 

I suppose I might. 

But when they persuade you to 
pretend that “five” is really “seven” 
you don’t mind a bit. You rather 
like it. 

True. 

In the same way; if the Government 
had said “In future you shan’t have a 
fiver—you shall only have £2 10s. 0d.,” 
I should have been simply furious. 
But when they say “All right, you 
shall have your fiver, but we shall 
take away £2 10s. O0d., perhaps more,” 
I say “Jolly good, old Gov.! That’s 
grand.” So do you. 





‘ 


So do we all. 

In other words, we’re all stark 
staring mad. 

But does that matter ? 

Not very much. C’est la guerre! 





and now take your scones out of the oven: they 


Should be a delicious golden-brown.” 
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Before We Begin, If We Do 


. Smothery Oven will now play the Sonata in B Major 
by Startingquick. This work is often called Startingquick’s 
B Sergeant-Major Sonata, which does indeed give a very 
good idea of the somewhat abrupt and staccato nature of the 
composition. Startingquick wrote it when he was a young 
man, as one of a group of sonatas designed to celebrate the 
making of a new suit of clothes for the Elector of Hangover. 
The whole group—often called the “About Time” Sonatas 
—were originally written for the bowed zither, on which 
Startingquick himself was an enthusiastic but unpopular 
performer; but he hastily rewrote them when all the bowed 
zithers in the Elector’s castle at Hangover were destroyed 
by a jaguar that escaped from the Elector’s private zoo. 
This jaguar left so many gaps in the hitherto impressive 
array of musical instruments at the castle that it was 
afterwards often called “Lily of Lacuna,” by people who 
had nothing to lose. 

It may be that some listeners may not know what the 
bowed zither looks like. To the sender of the first request 
opened (this offer does not apply to Scottish listeners) I 
shall be pleased to send a scale model of one, painstakingly 
carved by myself out of a small log which I recently found 
in my tobacco. 

So pleased was the Elector of Hangover with the “About 
Time” Sonatas, and particularly with the one in B Major, 
now about to be played to you by Smothery Oven, that he 
immediately appointed Startingquick concert-master to 
the Gents’ Outfitter’s orchestra—much to his annoyance, 
for in this post his duties were to compose similar celebratory 
works for every suit of clothes designed by the Outfitter for 
an important personage. 

However, ungrateful and mechanical as much of the 
work was, and constantly interrupted by people in search 





THE CHANCE OF A REST 


Mr. Punch draws the kindly attention of his 
readers to the “Country Hospitality Scheme.” | 
This is a scheme, in successful operation since 
September 1940, for giving rests in the country to 
A.R.P. workers of all services. It was founded by 
Lord HorperR and Mrs. Joan WooLicoMBE and is 
now backed by the War Organization of the Red 
Cross and St. John. There are about seven hundred 
private hosts and hostesses, as well as schools and 
other organizations that take a number of workers 
at a time; and a good deal of trouble is taken by 
personal contact to “fit” guests to hosts. What 
the organizers of the Scheme need now are: 


More hosts and hostesses, particularly in the 
West country and near Bristol; 


Gifts of money, however small, towards fares; 


Offers of hospitality anywhere within reach of 
London. 


Gifts, inquiries, offers of help and hospitality should 
be sent to the Managing Secretary of the Scheme, 
Mrs. HELEN Leg, 34 Devonshire Close, London, 
W.1. (Welbeck 3693.) 











of tape-measures, Startingquick during this period produced 
many of his most admired compositions, including the 
“Coat and Hat” Symphony. This symphony was so called 
not because of its original terms of reference—it was indeed 
written to record the composer’s emotion at the sight of the 
first pair of what we now call trousers to be worn in Hang- 
over, and is (as critics have observed) in a fittingly tubular 
vein throughout—but because of some obscure jest about 
the number of ‘““movements” required to “take it off.” If 
there’s anything that kills me it’s an eighteenth-century 
joke in translation. 

The post of concert-master to the Gents’ Outfitter’s 
orchestra later fell into disuse in Hangover, owing to the 
frequent confusion of mind caused by the clash between the 
delight of a customer at a suit of clathes and his displeasure 
at the music written to celebrate them, or vice versa. 
Startingquick was actually the last composer of any note 
to hold it. His successor was Gloob, a minor writer of 
imitative works who had been performing his duties for 
some time before anyone perceived that his system was the 
simple one of transcribing for different instruments his 
predecessors’ works and using them to celebrate different 
articles of apparel. This man later tripped over a small 
tortoise and fell into a local canal. With a splash. 

Soon after producing the “About Time” Sonatas and the 

Coat and Hat” Symphony, Startingquick, whose affairs 
were by now in a very complicated state owing to unwise 
gambling on the stock market (or something), wrote an 
opera called The Golden Eggs of Marcus Aurelius. This work 
caused a certain amount of annoyance at court because it 
contained no singing part for the Elector’s pet duck. 

“If I had known,” said the Elector sternly, “that there 
would be no part for Johann I should have looked with 
disfavour on the whole project. You promised that there 
would be a part for Johann.” 

Of course Startingquick’s natural inclination was to say 
“T never,” but he was always willing to oblige and imme- 
diately wrote in a part for the duck. Unfortunately the 
duck could not be taught to sing it in time for the perform-’ 
ance, which was to celebrate the bethrothal of the Elector’s 
daughter, and Startingquick was accused of having 
deliberately written it for a tenor (the duck being, like 
most ducks, a powerful baritone). The whole episode left 
Startingquick’s affairs in a more complicated state than ever. 

It was about this time that the Elector, a very large man, 
who was nevertheless good-humouredly aware of his size 
and habitually prefaced any expression of opinion with the 
phrase ‘I, for two, think ” sent Startingquick on what 
he called a “musical mission” to the neighbouring princi- 
pality of Iceburg. Startingquick took with him, besides a 
letter asking that he should be treated with the respect to 
which he was (for some reason) accustomed, a large number 
of sonatas written for the bowed zither, including, by a 
strange coincidence, the original form of the one in B Major 
now about to be played to you by Smothery Oven. 

I see from the clock that it is now too late to broadcast 
this work to-night. However, I think we have just time for 
part, at any rate, of a recording of Smothery Oven and the 
Overloaded Orchestra under Velly Solly playing the second 
movement of Chump’s Piano Concerto. Chump wrote this 
Concerto as a very young man, shortly after finishing his 
suite of dances—Hoo, the Witch of Ware, but shortly 
before his better-known series of duets for triangle, - 
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“Wake up, Nobby! 


We’re in port!” 


Friendly Gesture in Lambeth 


HE clock in the living-room of 61, Cosham House, 
Lambeth, struck ten. 
“It’s eight o’clock, Annie,” said Mr. Pinkin. 
“The Stussers ‘ll be ‘ere dreckly, an’ all I e’n say is if you 
say to ’em the things you’ve said about ’em in the lars’ 
twenny-four hours, Tillie’s*gointer ’ave the chance of a 
lifetime to practise er firs’-aid.” 

“Don’t worry,” Mrs. Pinkin said, “I sh’ll conduc’ meself 
like a lady.” 

“T wonder you don’t get a job on the films,” said Mr. 
Pinkin, “‘seein’ as youre so good at playin’ charicter parts.” 

Mrs. Pinkin snorted. ‘‘Invitin’ theirselves the way they 
done!”’ she said. ‘One minnit I was tellin’ Mrs. Stusser 
you was takin’ me out nex’ Sat’dy to cellerbrate our 
weddin’ annivers’ry, an’ the nex’ minnit she was thankin’ 
me f’r invitin’ em both to join us. She’s gotta nerve!” 

“Not like ’er ole man,” said Mr. Pinkin. “’E’s jus’ a 
bundle of ’em.” 

“It’s your pockit I’m thinkin’ of,” Mrs. Pinkin said. 

“T’m not surprised,” said Mr. Pinkin. ‘You've treated 
it practic’ly as y’r own ever since we was marrid.” 

“Wiv you as rude as you are,” Mrs. Pinkin said, “of 
course I gotta ’elp meself. It’s on’y perliteness as alwers 
pays. 

“Cork it up, Ma!” Miss Tillie Pinkin said scornfully. 
“There’s a war on now, y’ know.” 
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“Reely?” said Mrs. Pinkin. “I reckon Queen Anne’ll 
feel pretty poorly when she ’ears of it.” 

“’Ere they are now,” said Mr. Pinkin, as someone knocked 
fiercely at the front door. ‘‘You’d better go, Tillie. Some- 
times when y’r Ma answers the door the people outside 
‘ear almos’ ev’ry word.” 

Tillie went, 

“Greedinks, av’rybaddy!” said Mrs. Stusser, walking 
into the living-room. ‘‘Dun’t get op, nobaddy. No, Mister 
Pinkin, jus’ trit me like one of the fam’ly.” 

“’F wouldn’t dare,” Tillie said. “’Ow’re you, Mr. Stusser ?” 

Mr. Stusser shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Mustn’t grumble,” 
he said sadly. ; 

Mr. Pinkin gave a sidelong glance in the direction of Mrs. 
Stusser. ‘I know ’ow it is, Stusser ole man,” he said. 

‘*Podden me to innarupt,” said Mrs. Stusser. “Som’think 
wrong with me, is it?” 

‘“‘Nunno, Bella,” Mr. Stusser said. “I got the bes’ vife 
annyone should get.” 

“T’m glad you know so,” said Mrs. Stusser. 

“T should know so,” Mr. Stusser said. “Dun’t you keep 
tellink me?” 

Mr. Pinkin hastily moved a bottle out of Mrs. Stusser’s 
reach. “‘I ’ear we’re gointer ’ave the pleasure of your 
comp’ny on Sat’dy,” he said. 

“You said it!” said Mrs. Stusser. “Twanty-four year 
you bin Mister and Missis, so you gonna have a liddle 
pardy.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Pinkin, ‘any excuse is better’n none.” 

“Pipe down, Romio!”’ said Mrs. Pinkin. ‘‘ You decided 
wot you’re gointer wear, Mrs. Stusser?” 

‘“Som’think plain,” Mrs. Stusser said. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Pinkin, ‘you know bes’ wot suits you, 
dear.” 

Mrs. Stusser coughed. “Som pipple dun’t, dear,” she said. 

“You dressin’-up, Mr. Stusser?”’ Mrs. Pinkin inquired. 

“Netcherel!”’ said Mr. Stusser. ‘ Dun’t you know I gotta 
suit clothes for av’ry day of the week?” He patted his 
jacket. “This is it!” 

“You think maybe I die laughink, Mister Funnybone 
Stusser?”’ said Mrs. Stusser. “First time I am hearink that 
jestnot I am fallink outa my cot.” 

“Nut hard enough though,” said Mr. Stusser. He turned 
to Mr. Pinkin. ‘Is okay a lunch suit nex’ Sat’dy?” he 
said. “‘Nut formal, I mean?” 

“Collars an’ ties, of course,” Mrs. Pinkin said, “but Joe’s 
gointer wear ‘is ord’nary suit. Not but wot ’e ’asn’t gotta 
dinner-jackit, mind you,” she added with pride, “but these 
days dinner-jackit suits isn’t reely worn.” 

“You should see mine!” said Mr. Stusser. 
som’think vickid!” 

“Joe’s on’y worn ’is once in sevin years,” Mrs. Pinkin 
said. 

“An’ that’s twice too offen,” said Mr. Pinkin. “Give me 
the good ol’-fashioned straight-jackit ev’ry time.” 

“Axcuse me,” said Mrs. Stusser. ““Why you dun’t sell it ?”’ 

“Oo to?” said Mr. Pinkin. 

“Me,” said Mrs. Stusser. 

“Tt’s on’y jus’ big enough f’r me,” Mr. Pinkin said. 

Mr. Stusser sighed. “‘By gums!” he said. ‘I should say 
soch a santence, should be my last vords.” 

“You dun’t get no last vords,” Mrs. Stusser said sharply, 
“nut while I’m arond. But sirrious, Mister Pinkin, I gotta 
demand f’r a dinner-jackit suit this mornink. A lady 
telaphones me. ‘You gotta nice gent’s dinner-jackit suit ?’ 
she says. ‘Part worn?’ I says. ‘Part noo too,’ she says. 
Well, Mister Pinkin, I dun’t have no dinner-jackit suit, but 
bis’niss is bis’niss, speshly when bis’niss is chronical, so I 
say, “You com arond to-morrow, maybe I fix you op.’ 
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“|. . By the way, did vou send those two bags of 
sand we found parked outside our front door recently?” 


‘Okay,’ she says. ‘I see you to-morrow.’ 
sell, Mister Pinkin?” 

‘**T dunno,” Mr. Pinkin said. “I reckon I’d miss the smell 
of moff-balls in me wardrobe.” 

“You plizz yoursalf, of course,” said Mrs. Stusser. 

‘Not durin’ the lars’ twenny-four years, I ’aven’t,” Mr. 
Pinkin said. 

“You don’t want it, Joe,” Mrs. Pinkin said, “an’ Mrs. 
Stusser do. Seemsta me it ’ud on’y be a frien’ly gesture to 
let ’er ’ave it.” 

“Okay?” said Mrs. Stusser. “Okay! I’m more than 
plizzed. I’m delightful! To-morrow one of my girls c’n 
com and bring it from you. You care to name your figger, 
Mister Pinkin?” 

“Stoutish,” Tillie suggested. 

“Observant f’r ’er age, isn’t she?” Mr. Pinkin said. 
“She’s got brains.” 

“Ta, Pa,” Tillie said. 

“The brains of a ninfant of five,” Mr. Pinkin continued. 
“An’ I bet it was glad to get rid of ’em too.” 

“Thirty bobs?” Mrs. Stusser said. “I dun’t like to 
mantion money, but ‘a 

‘“Joe’s the same,” Mrs. Pinkin said. “Frid’y night ’e 
comes ’ome an’ you wouldn’t think ’e’d ever ‘eard of the 
stuff.” 

“Okay?” Mrs. Stusser persisted. 

““Tt’s a deal,” said Mr. Pinkin. 


So you' care to 





* # * * * * 


‘Well, Joe,” Mrs. Pinkin said when the Stussers had gone, 
“the cash’ll come in ’andy.” 
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“Yerse,” said Mr. Pinkin. ‘‘Fancy someone wantin’ to 
buy it though. I reckon that woman’s ’usband mus’ be 
downright stoopid.” 

“°F is,” Mrs. Pinkin said, “‘but all ’is wife said was, ’ad 
Mrs. Stusser gotta dinner-jackit suit, an’ ’ow ’er ’usband 
was goin’ to a party Sat’dy. She never said nothin’ about 
buyin’ one. I ’ave me faults, but I do speak the truth.” 

“You?” said Mr. Pinkin. 

“Yerse,” said Mrs. Pinkin. “I thought if Mrs. Stusser ’s 
invited ’erself an’ ’er ’usband out wiv us, the leas’ she e’n 
do is ruddy well pay f’rit.” 

“Didn’t she reckernize y’r voice on the phone?” Mr. 
Pinkin said. 

*° Ad a sweet in me mouth,” said Mrs. Pinkin. 

“Acid-drop, as usual, I s’pose,” said Mr. Pinkin. 

“No,” said Mrs. Pinkin. “’Umbug.” 


* i * * 


““Y’ know, Stusser,” Mrs. Stusser said as she walked 
home, “I reckon we oughta make a fran’ly gesture too.” 

“To each other?” said Mr. Stusser with unconcealed 
incredulity. 

““Nunno,” Mrs. Stusser said. “It dun’t seem right I 
should make maybe fifty per cent. profit outa Mister 
Pinkin’s suit. You know wot I do, Stusser?” 

Mr. Stusser said he didn’t. 

Mrs. Stusser radiated goodwill. “I dun’t send a girl 
f’rit,” she said. ‘‘When the lady calls to-morrow I send her 
direck to Missis Pinkin, so they should get a tip-top velue.” 

“Ts ganerous, Bella,” said Mr. Stusser. 

*“Dun’t the Pinkins deserve it?” said Mrs. Stusser. 
“Speshly as they’re standink us a big tread Sat’dy.” 


° ° 
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“No, Sir, she ain't no mystery ship, just ’ome-made !” 
3 # , 


S I was unscrewing the rather 
A sticky top of the bottle to let 
a few delicious drops of the 
precious oil fall into my steaming bath, 
I remembered that after all Mrs. Plane, 
who was coming to dinner, would never 
notice, and it was too late to start 
training Mr. So I screwed it up 
again. 

That’s just the trouble, it never is 
the right occasion. It’s the same really 
with my good soap—the dark-brown 
kind with the rude smell. It’s cracked 
on the top and got all jelly underneath 
from disuse. And as to finding a 
suitable moment to put on those shark- 
skin shoes I bought as an economy at 
enormous expense at the beginning of 
the war, they’re much too smart to 
wear in London, and I can’t live up to 
the evacuee standard here anyway. 

Then there’s all that carefully folded 
paper, and a ball of string, if I could 
bring myself to use them. But sending 
woo! to Aunt Katie to knit for my mine- 
sweeper, I use the bits of dark-green 


The Right Occasion 


with ‘Bun the Baker Bun the Baker” 
written millions of times all over them, 
and probably “With Best Love from 
Mummy ” the other side. And the odd 
pieces of string do all right for any- 
thing really, tied together, although 
there is a strange preponderance of 
the hairy sort, more suitable for 
garden use, and made of hemp or 
sisal, I shouldn’t wonder. 

There’s a little drawer in my bureau 
too (the one from which the ivory knob 
has got lost, so it has to be opened with 
the end of a pen) that’s full of things 
waiting for the unrisen occasion. Half 
a birthday-cake candle, some keys, a 
bunch of very small labels for writing 
prices on things, a wooden box which 
came from India, painted all over very, 
very carefully with masses of flowers, 
an ivory tablet set, a fountain- pen 
filler, and the knob. They are all 
practically heirlooms. 

The occasion has still to rise too on 
which to eat the tin of golden syrup 
we were given by some Americans last 


year. No visitor-seems quite up to 
treacle standard. Of course it would do 
for Goering when he lands. Then too 
I’ve thought of an extremely good 
couplet for a congratulation letter. But 
there you are, I can’t very well use it 
more than once, and then who’s to say 
I shan’t find someone better? And as 
to the proper time to tell your niece 
her neck is dirty, or your best friend’s 
son that he is making a fool of himself 
over the dark widow, or your lodger 
that his telephone bill is due—after 
arranging an unlikely walk after 
dinner to look at the sunset (now 
fantastically taking place at bed-time), 
one finds one hasn’t got it out by 
the time one is seeing them off by 
the Green Line bus. 

But I did the other day find a bead 
necklace with lumps of gold sealing- 
wax alternating with engraved syn- 
thetic jade, which was just the thing 
to sew round the muslin jug-covers 
to keep out the flies in the Middle 
East. 
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“A THOUSAND THANKS” 


. THOUSAND thanks, the men and myself are most grateful to you. 
bitter East winds blowing in the bleak places where the guns are, and the woollies 


There are still 


are much appreciated.” 


Letters of appreciation reach us from many directions, expressing the gratitude of the 
Fighting Forces, of the bombed and homeless, of the hospitals and many others who : 


benefit by gifts from the PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND. These gifts are only 


made possible by your generosity and contributions. Please help us to help those on whose : 


courage and unceasing efforts so much of our liberty depends. 


If you have helped us with contributions already will you please help again? If this 
is your first introduction to the Fund will you please become a subscriber? Donations will 
be gratefully acknowledged by Mr. Punch at PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 


10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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LARM and despondency were 
rife among the crew of the 
Ashendine, though there was no 

apparent cause for such a frame of 
mind. The faint pencils of light which 
swept the evening sky had no con- 
nection whatever with air activity, but 
simply meant that the Aurora Borealis 
was putting in a little out-of-season 
practice. The house windows along the 
shore were beginning, one by one, to 
glow with friendly light, unrestricted 
by any black-out regulations. 
Altogether, Thompson’s Harbour, 
Newfoundland, was as safe and peace- 
ful a place as you could hope to find 
anywhere. It is true that it scarcely 
deserves its name, having no dock, pier, 
wharf, or jetty—not even (since 1927) 
a resident Thompson. It was also 
true that the Ashendine, having safely 
negotiated a perfect bagatelle-board of 
rocks, the chief local feature, had yet 
been forced to lower her boats and tow 
away a number of small ice-floes which 
had threatened to do what the rocks 
had failed to do: but neither of these 
considerations were responsible for the 
anxiety which furrowed every brow. 
The trouble, briefly, was this: The 
good folk of Thompson’s Harbour 
are inordinately proud of their one 
amenity, the Light which they main- 
tain on top of Joe Briggs’ Look-Out 
for the guidance of shipping. The day 
before, three days after the arrival 
of the Ashendine, Mr. Brazill, mayor 
of Thompson’s Harbour, who is also, 
ex officio, receiver of any and all dues 
there payable, besides being the local 
labour contractor and president of the 
Mystic Knights of the Sea, had arrived 
on board in his fiscal capacity in order 
to collect the sum of twenty-five dollars 
on account of Light Dues. Captain 
Henderson had flatly refused payment 
on the grounds that the Light had 
not been, and could never be, of the 
slightest assistance to him, that the 
charge was exorbitant, and that any- 
way it was not set forth in any 
schedule that he or his owners could 
recognize as authoritative. The male 
inhabitants of Thompson’s Harbour, 
taking this as a dig at their civic pride, 
had gone on strike; at any rate, none 
of them had turned up to load pit- 
props into the Ashendine on the day in 
question. As a contractor, Mr. Brazill 
regretted their action, but as a citizen 
he approved of it. He was now in the 
saloon, attempting to solve the problem 
by persuading Captain Henderson to 
pay up. Sundry wrathful sounds 
indicated that he was meeting with no 
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Light’ Dues’ 


success. Meanwhile, time was passing 
and it began to look as though the 
Ashendine would miss the next convoy 
home, as the Old Man had been heard 
to speak of going up to Labrador for a 
cargo if he could not get one elsewhere. 
Hence the general alarm; after eighteen 
months abroad the “Ashendines” all 
felt that it was high time that they 
returned to their native West 
Hartlepool. 

An emergency meeting, attended by 
Number One, Number Two, Number 
Three and Sparks, was being held in the 
chart-room to discuss the situation, but 
it had so far discovered no solution. 

“What did the Old Man say when 
you suggested paying up?” inquired 
Number Two. 

“First he said he’d log me,” said 
Number One, “‘and then he changed 
his mind and threatened to put me 
in irons.” 

“Have we got any irons?” said 
Number Three, who still clings to his 
beyhood dreams of life at sea. 

“No,” snapped Number One, with 
whom the lack of irons is rather a 
sore point since a certain light-fingered 
Krooboy escaped from his custody in 
Takoradi. 

“T wonder if they’re getting any 
further down below?” put in 
Number Two. 

“Go and listen, Sparks,” ordered 
Number One. 

“Why me?” said Sparks. 

“Because listening is your job,” said 
Number One, who understands the art 
of delegation. 

Sparks left the chart-room reluc- 
tantly and applied his ear to the 
saloon windscoop. 

“T’ve told you before and I tell you 
again,” a deep voice was saying, “I'll 
see you in Halifax, Nova Scotia, before 
I'll pay a red cent.” Even in moments 
of stress Captain Henderson prides him- 
self on the fact that he can express 
himself without the use of “language.” 

“But, Captain”—that was Mr. 
Brazill, still attempting to be sweetly 
reasonable—“‘it’s down in black and 
white. Just look in the Hare Bay Pilot 
and see if it ain’t.” 

The captain snorted angrily. He 
classes the work in question as pure 
fiction, and so stated, with a wealth of 
circumstantial detail. 

“Look what you stand to lose by not 
paving,” urged Mr. Brazill. 

“When it’s a matter of principle 
like this, I don’t care,” said Captain 
Henderson. “Why, I could buy a 
better light outright for less than 
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you’re asking. That thing is no kind of 
use to navigation. It isn’t powerful 
enough, for one thing, and it’s badly 
placed for another.” 

“You ain’t got no call to say that 
there about our light,” said Mr. Brazill, 
thoroughly aroused at last. ‘‘Why, 
when we’ve cleaned up the reflector 
you can see it clear away to Barren 
Island, and that’s seven miles by 
anybody’s reckoning.” 

“T don’t care if they can see it in 
Vladivostok,” the Old Man sounded 
as if he too was getting hot under 
the collar. “You'll get no twenty-five 
dollars out of me.” 

Sparks could bear no more. 

“They’re still at it,” he reported, 
back in the chart-room. 

“All right, then,” said Number One. 
“It’s up to us. Now, we all know 
that it’d be a waste of time to tackle 
the Old Man, so we’ve got to try 
Brazill. When he comes out of the 
saloon, Sparks, you get hold of him.” 
The rest of his instructions were 
given sotto voce. The bulkheads on 
the Ashendine are very thin. 

“That’s all very well,” said Sparks, 
when he had grasped the idea, “but 
why pick on me?” 

“Because, technically, you’re only 
a passenger,” explained Number One 
patiently. “‘We’re doing this as much 
in the Old Man’s interests as anyone’s, 
but without his orders. It would be 
unethical for any one of us three to 
deal with Brazill.” 

“Well, allright,” said Sparks, “but I'll 
expect you to provide the cigarettes.” 

‘**We'll all go shares,” said Number 
One promptly. 

When Mr. Brazill, rather red in the 
face, stepped out of the saloon com- 
panion-way, he encountered a friendly 
young man, who proceeded to entice 
him into the wireless-room. Sparks 
can be very persuasive when he likes. 
He was on a cruise-liner before the war. 

Having accepted a cigarette, rather 
gruffly, Mr. Brazill puffed away for a 
few moments. 

“That’s a pretty good smoke,” he 
said at last, looking for the brand. 
“The supply boat ain’t been in here 
yet, and we ain’t seen any tailor-made 
cigarettes for two months.” 

“Help yourself,” said Sparks affably 
—‘‘or better still, take the tin.” 

Mr. Brazill eyed him warily. 

“That ain’t all you got me up here 
for, I know,” he said. 

‘“‘No,” admitted Sparks. 
please listen.” 

Mr. Brazill stared judiciously at his 


“Now, 
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“1 sometimes have doubts about the tactical value of this new arm.” 


boots as the proposition was outlined 
to him. 

“You should find it easy,” concluded 
Sparks. ‘“‘We have to let him think 
he’s very good, for the sake of peace 
and quietness, but a child could make 
rings around him.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Brazill, ‘““we ain’t 
getting anywhere by asking him 
straight out, and that’s a fact. I'll try 
it your way, doggone me if I won't! 
We don’t do much else all winter, 
anyway.” 

“And you'll call off the strike?” 
said Sparks anxiously. ; 

“There ain’t been any strike that I 
know of,” said Mr. Brazill. ““The boys 
have just been “tending to their own 
business; but,” he continued, with a 
conspiratorial wink, “I think I can 
get them back on the job.” 

He was as good as his word. The 
rate at which cargo poured into the 
Ashendine on the following day was 
little short of phenomenal. Mr. 
Brazill, after a further conference in 
the saloon (strategically timed for just 
after lunch) was escorted to his launch, 
in a cloud of cigar smoke, by the Old 


Man himself. Finally, on the evening 
before the Ashendine sailed, Captain 
Henderson went ashore to attend a 
civic reception, returning just in time 
to have a nap before navigating his 
command out of Thompson’s Harbour. 

It was towards the end of the third 
watch when faint sounds of gunfire 
drifted down from dead ahead. 
Number Three, who was on the bridge, 
immediately called out an order, and 
the mysterious tarpaulins on the poop 
were stripped away at once, to reveal 
the gun that is his pride and joy. His 
flight of fancy, in which he was coming 
away, from Buckingham Palace with 
the D.S.0O.,- was cut short by the 
appearance of a dignified figure in 
carpet-slippers, brown trousers, woollen 
dressing-gown and blue beret. 

‘“’Morning,” said the Old Man. 
“What’s your course?” 

“South, fifty East, Sir,” he replied 
as Number One and Number Two 
arrived on the scene. 

“Sparks!” bellowed the Old Man. 

“Coming, Sir,” said Sparks, from 
the companion ladder. 

“What’s going on?” 


“It’s all right, Sir,” said Sparks, “I 
just picked up signals from the Inter- 
national Ice Patrol. They ’re shooting 
up some ’bergs.” 

“You’d better wrap that thing up, 
Mr. Jarvis,” said the Old Man, turning 
to Number Three. 

“Yes, Sir,” said Number Three, 
rather crestfallen. 

“Did you enjoy your trip ashore last 
night, Sir?” inquired Number One. 

“Aye,” said the Old Man, “I did. 
Those Cod Haulers are a decent lot 
when you get to know them, but you 
have to show them who’s who. I knew 
they’d climb down as soon as they 
realized I wasn’t going to pay for their 
blessed light. They certainly did me 
proud, anyway. [ haven’t had a 
better game of euchre for years.” 

“Did you win, Sir?” said Sparks. 

“T did at first,” said the Old Man, 
“but the cards turned right against me. 
I was twenty-five dollars down when 
1 had to come away. Too bad it was 
our last night there.” 

‘Too bad, Sir,” echoed Number One, 
Number Two, Number Three and 
Sparks, in dutiful chorus. 
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Messing Committee 


HE appointment of Sapper 

Sympson to our Messing Com- 

mittee caused a good deal of 
trouble. 

Major Guyles, a stout and pleasant 
officer who acts as Chairman, thought 
he would put the new member at ease. 

“Glad to have your assistance,” he 
said. “Don’t be afraid to put forward 
any little ideas or suggestions that 
may occur to you.” 

“Thank you, Sir,” said Sympson. 
“T have nine complaints and eleven 
suggestions. To begin with, the men 
are not satisfied with the spacing of the 
tables. Sapper Caswell, who is inclined 
to be rotund, is unable to lift a spoon 
to his mouth owing to being squashed 
between the table and the wall. 
Secondly, I have a complaint from 
Sapper Bellis that on Wednesday last 
his portion of duff contained only one 
currant. Thirdly, the tea at breakfast 
on Sunday...” 

It took about two hours to deal with 
Sympson’s suggestions, and eventually 
the Major, who was going on leave and 
wanted to catch the 5.30 for London, 
yielded on almost every point. The 
sergeant-cook, who was also on the 
Committee, looked angrily at Sympson. 

“If we try to carry out all the 
reforms you have made the Major 
promise,” he remarked bitterly, “the 
cookhouse staff will have to work 
twenty-four hours a day to do it.” 

During the days that followed 
Sympson was quite a popular hero. 
The tables were rearranged, we had 
hot water in which to wash our 
mess-tins, we rarely received the liver 
before the porridge at breakfast, and 
even the tea arrived almost hot. Only 
the grim looks of the overworked 
cookhouse staff spoiled what would 
otherwise have been an idyllic picture. 

Meanwhile, Sympson was _ busily 
collecting complaints ready for the 
meeting of the Messing Committee on 
the following Friday. Like most 
reformers, he did not know when to 
stop. His first false move was to 
pounce suddenly on Sapper Melville’s 
treacle-duff just as that unfortunate 
man was about to start work on it. 
Sympson simply speared it with a fork 
and whisked it away from under the 
very nose of the incensed owner. 

“Your duff is slightly burned under- 
neath,” said Sympson, “and in the 
interests of the Company I require it 
as evidence to put before the Messing 
Committee. I shall call it Exhibit A.” 

Next day he collected Exhibit B 
(tinned sausage belonging to Corporal 
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Holloway), Exhibit C (individual fruit 
pie belonging to Sapper Croft) and 
Exhibit D (kipper belonging to Sapper 
Branton). 

All our pleasure in our meals was 
destroyed by the feeling of insecurity 
induced by Sympson’s zeal. 

His waning popularity disappeared 
altogether when it was rumoured 
that of the nine exhibits he had 
collected, only two were actually pro- 
duced before the Committee. It was 
no use for him to tell us that he had 
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no time to produce the othess, because 
one of his tent-mates swore that he had 
seen him engaged on a midnight orgy 
in the Company Store. 

Luckily his conduct at the meeting 
was equally unsatisfactory to Major 
Guyles, who appointed him forthwith 
to a job in the cookhouse. After two 
days’ work there Sympson resigned 
from the Messing Committee. “It is 


a mistake to coddle the men,” he 
loftily remarked; “‘it unfits them for 
the rigours of war.” 


“Don't forget when you come ashore, Charlie, to comport 
yourself in a smart seamanlike manner—we’re Navy now.” 
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SPECIAL correspondent in one 
of the most exclusive and 
expensive London dailies re- 

cently reported that among the units 
engaged in a certain operation were 
“some of the most romantic and 
warlike regiments of the Indian 
Army.” A remark like this, conveying 
the invidious suggestion that some 
regiments may be more romantic than 
others (and others therefore less 
romantic than they should be) is sure 
to cause a good deal of heart-burning 
in messes, canteens and Y.M.C.A. huts 
up and down the world, wherever 
troops at their leisure foregather. 

In the old days, up to the end of the 
last century, Romance, rather frowned 
upon by the authorities, was associated 
only with individual Guards officers or, 
occasionally and very sparingly, with 
the garrisons of remote hill-stations. 

During the last war for the first time 
whole regiments became romantic. 
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my seat, Miss—MapamM—SERGEANT.” 


Romance in Arms 


Although still unrecognized by the 
Army Council, the distinctions, 
romantic, a bit romantic and just- 
ordinary-tough, were fairly clearly laid 
down. The last category included all 
troops from the Home Counties with 
Service caps, except the H.A.C., who 
were allowed into the second grade, 
probably beeause of their beautiful 
accents. Peculiar hats and particularly 
odd clothing, like kilts, brought a unit 
immediately into the romantic class, 
except in the case of people like 
the K.O.S.B.s and the H.L.I., who, 
although they wore funny hats, 
deliberately omitted to wear the kilts 
to match them and so lost public 
sympathy and fell into the second class. 

Now, of course, all that is changed. 
The official manual Romance for All 
Arms gives some indication of the 
importance attached to the subject by 
the War Office, as a few quotations 
from the introductory chapter will 


show. “The old conception of warfare 
which relegated Romance to a 
secondary place in the training of the 
soldier, on the principle that it was 
suitable only for small isolated com- 
mands, must be abandoned under 
broader demands of total war 
There is no evidence that Romance 
has anything but an ennobling effect 
even upon corps or army troops like the 
Royal Engineers or the RASC... . 
The efficient and soldierly exercise of 
Romance is as important to a brigade 
in camp on Salisbury Plain or in 
billets in Huddersfield as to a platoon 
garrison on the North-West Frontier 
; The independent practice of 
Romance by individual soldiers, how- 
ever widespread in a unit, and even 
when it involves some degree of 
efficient sighing, yearning, lifelong 
devotion to a good woman, etc., is no 
substitute for a sound battalion or 
regimental tradition ... The general 
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introduction of the forage cap removes 
for many units the possible feeling of 
romantic inferiority in the presence of 
headgear more peculiar or more in- 
convenient than their own...” And 
sO on. 

One of the first indications of the 
serious intention of the War Office to 
instil a romantic tradition throughout 
the Army was to be observed in the 
general substitution of actresses for 
goats as regimental mascots which took 
place in the years immediately follow- 
ing the last war. It was not until the 
results had been found to be not 
entirely satisfactory that the first im- 
portant forward step was taken by the 
re-substitution of goats for actresses. 

While at first it was considered 
sufficient to confine intensive romantic 
training to officers, selected N.C.O.s 
and small specialist sections in each 
unit, it soon became evident that under 
conditions of broken warfare it would 
be unsafe to rely upon a sufficiently 
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wide diffusion of these specialists to 
ensure their presence wherever they 
might be needed. A shorter and 
simplified course of Romance was 
therefore incorporated in the recruits’ 
training course and has now been so 
extended as to provide every soldier 
with a thorough grounding in the 
subject. 

Some idea of the importance of the 
part played by romance in the life of 
an ordinary infantry unit may be 
gathered from the following typical 
Battalion Orders: 

1. Parades. The Battalion will 
parade to-morrow at the following 
hours: 0730-0800 hrs. Physical Drill; 
0900-1230 hrs. and 1400-1630 hrs. 
Company Training. 

2. Romance. The Battalion loves 
little Mary Jones at the Post Office 
distractedly but quite hopelessly as 
from the 23rd instant. 

3. Respirators. Inspection of all 
respirators must be carried out by 
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Company Commanders during training 
hours to-morrow. 

4. All ranks should observe that 
little Mary Jones has the darlingest 
blue eyes of any girl the Battalion has 
ever seen and when she smiles it is like 
the sun coming out from behind a cloud. 

5. Picket. No. 3 Company will 
provide a picket to yearn outside Mary 
Jones’s house from 2100 to 2345 hrs. 
A sergeant, a corporal, and twelve men 
will be detailed for this duty. 

6. Travelling Warrants will in 
future be available only on the morning 
of the first day from which leave is 
granted. 

7. Whoever wrote that about 
Mary Jones on the wall of the grocer’s 
only showed that he was too coarse to 
understand how a girl can be high- 
spirited and still be the sweetest, 
straightest girl in the world. 

(Sgd.) BotpLty Bristiine (Lt.-Col.) 

Cdg. 9th Bn. Bleakshire Regt. 
A.M. C. 





“Yes, Sir, I’m the runner—who tells the messenger—who informs the churchyarden—who 
authorizes the sexton to take the keys of the church—to ring the-bells—for an invasion.” 

















“ Hockley Borough Council A.R.P., Ma’am—servicing 
sandbags.” 


Our Booking - Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Letters and Lives 


Most of us read old letters either for their intimacy or for 
their artistry, or for both; and English anthologies have 
usually been anthologies of English letters, because neither 
intimacy nor artistry can be counted on to survive trans- 
lation. A Treasury of the World’s Great Letters (HEINE- 
MANN, 12/6) has quite other aims. Its compiler, the 
American publisher Mr. M. LincoLn ScHvsTER, sets out to 
display striking personalities, events and ideas as they figure 
in the world’s correspondence from ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
to Dr. THomas Mann. The letters are, as it were, frag- 
ments of shrapnel from the big guns of life in action. The 
first and the last are challenges; and among over a hundred 
intervening numbers, many are open letters like STEVEN- 
son’s Father Damien and Zoua’s J’accuse. Each letter is 
printed with notes on its writer and occasion; and these 
are so full as to constitute a sort of experiment in 
biography in which “life” is subservient to “letters.” The 
choice is not intended to be artistically or meditatively 
inspiring; the chooser’s taste has a way of veering towards 
the lurid and luxurious; and the wing under which he so 
affectionately cuddles his extremely interesting collection 
is inelined to be Left. 


Chandragupta’s Grandson 


There are two ways of telling the story of Asoka the 
humanist King of India who founded a warrior’s empire and 
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ruled it asa saint. One is to tell it as the great folk-tale its 
beauty and much of its traditional detail seem to demand; 
the other is to present it, as Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
does in his foreword, as an historical example and to stress 
the “perennially modern signifieance” of this experiment 
of 300 B.c. Mrs. Hitpa SELIGMAN’s endeavour to combine 
both approaches, treating the boyhood of AsoKa’s grand- 
father epically and the feats of Asoka himself more critically, 
results in a certain lack of artistic coherence. Her book 
opens in the Himalayan foothills with a shepherd’s princely 
foster-child, a jewelled dagger, a hermit and a magician; 
and ends in ‘‘non-violence,” ‘‘moral force,” and a beauty- 
wilting phraseology of comment, where ASOKA’s sumptuary 
and moral laws might have been allowed, as they are in 
an appendix, to speak for themselves. Apart from this 
inadvertent awkwardness, When Peacocks Called (LANE, 
76) is delightful reading and notable as a picture of the 
highest political ground common to England and Hindustan 


Stricken Fields 


The land, if it is to be a man’s living, must be less of an 
investment than a passion—a passion justified, like a happy 
marriage. No amount of “security,” under conditions 
imposed from without, can take the place of ownership; 
and a hereditary agriculture is obviously as good for the 
land as it is for the family. That is why Joss Elvin, whose 
father died of typhus in Ipswich jail for stealing a swede in 
the ‘eighties, refused the offer of a Trust farm at a pepper- 
corn rent and preferred to buy Chaffinch’s (CHATTO AND 
Winpvs, 8/-), probably the most derelict holding in Suffolk. 
It was a feat for his father’s son to attain to even these 
capitalist proportions. Four years of the beery and bloody 
career of chucker-out to an East-End pothouse earned 
‘“Chaffinch’s.” Tithe, bureaucratic interference, and the loss 
of his sons in 1917 saw the master of “‘Chaffinch’s” a day- 
labourer again at sixty-four. That Mr. H. W. FREEMAN 
succeeds in finding a humble and credible haven for his 
defeated warrior at the end of his hopeless combat is not 
the least grace of a singularly moving and exhilarating book. 





The Language of Flowers 


In Death at the Helm (Coutrns, 8'-) Mr. Joun RHODE 
sends his victims, a K.C.’s wife and her lover (elder son of 
the vice-chairman of a Purity Society), to sea alone in a 
yacht. Later they were discovered dead in the cockpit 
with no more evidence of crime about them than an empty 
bottle, that had once contained a new brand of cocktail, 
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“Tt?ll never light that way, old boy—you’ve got to 
surprise it.” 
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Mistress (as the new troops go by). “ WHICH OF THEM IS YOUR COUSIN?” 
Nursemaid (unguardedly). “I pon’r KNOW YET, Ma’am.” 


H. M. Brock, June 5th, 1918 


and two broken glasses. The bottle had been emptied by 
the listing of the yacht, and a bunch of freshly-gathered wild 
flowers on the saloon floor adds a further touch of innocence. 
Yet the reader, as the author intends, will watch those 
flowers. He will also watch the injured K.C., the vice- 
chairman who believed death better than dishonour, the 
younger brother who was not surprised by the news, and, 
because of all he stood to gain, the lady’s devoted brother. 
Mr. RHODE adds to our difficulties by making all the suspects 
likeable. It is a baffling book but worthy of patience. 


Red and Gold 
In Five and Ten (Ropert Hate, 12/6), which is sub- 
entitled ‘The Fabulous Life of F. W. Woolworth,” Mr. 
JoHN K. WINKLER writes the biography of an astonishing 
man of business. He begins with an account of the farm 


in Jefferson County where young Frank WooLwortH 
followed the harrow and heard stories of JoseEPpH BONAPARTE, 
who had dreamed of a new Napoleonic Empire in his home 
nearby. Later he describes the Woolworth building, with 
its great ““Empire” room copied from BonaparTe's in the 
Palace at Compiégne. Yet, in spite of its sub-title, the 
book is fuller of statistics than romance, stresses thorough- 
ness rather than brilliance, and contains such depressing 
Woolworthian maxims as “Don’t be afraid to lose a little 
money, it prevents your competitor from making money.” 
Yet though he had no mercy on rivals, we are told that 
Woo.LworTH remembered his early helpers and had a long 
list of pensioners. He had love of music but no talent for 


it, and in many ways his life was a tragedy. The author has 


produced such a painstaking book as tribute to such a 
painstaking man that it is odd he should have given 
a KIPLING poem the wrong title. 








HE lance - corporal, downy - 

cheeked and _ diffident, shifts 

from one Army boot to the other. 
“Now then,” he begins, looking the 
class in the eye for a fleeting moment 
only—*‘I expec’ you ’ve all forgot more 
about what I’m going to talk to you 
about than what I’m ever likely to 
know...” 

We are ‘on a course,” 
comrades in the more _ firmly - 
established Services would say. It is 
not a long course—ten hours, to be 
exact—but it is being spread over ten 
Tuesday evenings, of which this is one, 
and perhaps that makes it seem longer 
than it really is. 

Our instructor’s opening phrase is 
not of his own devising; it has been 
pilfered shamelessly from the corporal 
who spoke to us last week and who, in 
his turn, had infringed the (possible) 
copyright of the sergeant who spoke to 
us the week before. It is not flattery, 
not merely a transparent attempt on 
the part of the master to ingratiate 
himself with his pupils lest they hiss 
him from the floor or pelt him with 
‘300 ammunition (with which they are 
heavily weighed down) ; no—the lance- 
corporal is speaking what is in his 
heart; and, wherever his grammar 
may be, his heart is in the right place. 

There is a widespread belief in the 
Army proper that we, its poor relations, 
know all there is to be known about 
the weapons and the waging of war, 
and we are treated with the deference 
due to veterans of other, if lesser, wars. 
To a great extent we have the Press to 
thank for this; in the sudden mighty 
recrudescence of a long-shelved and 
slightly rusty military machine the 
Press saw irresistible headline stories, 
sensed situations of unparalleled 
dramatic content; it wrote the stories, 
anticipated the situations, and but for 
the paper restrictions would have sent 
its circulations rocketing as it did 
those of its more easily-moved readers. 

Thus it is that our downy-cheeked 
lance-corporal believes in his heart of 
hearts that he cannot hope to add to 
our knowledge. No doubt he and last 
week’s corporal, together with the week 
before’s sergeant and all our other 
lecturers, past and to come, are a little 
puzzled, wondering why it is that they, 
mere paddlers in the sea of under- 
standing, should be sent to the rescue 
of such powerful and practised swim- 
mers as ourselves. Unable to come 
upon an explanation, they have decided 
to take no risks with us; they will be 


as our 
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Home Guard Goings-On 


Back to School 


respectful, therefore, keeping the voice 
low, opening their talks with a frank 
admission of their own unworthiness, 
making it clear from the beginning that 
they are less than the dust beneath our 
chariot-wheels. 

Ah, well, it will never do to dis- 
illusion them. It must never be 
revealed by word or gesture that our 
familiarity with the Service rifle dates 
(with one or two rare exceptions) from 
May of last year, nor must it become 
known that only about two per cent. 
of our Platoon has ever set foot on 
French soil, and that even that small 
proportion was on his honeymoon at 
the time. When military omniscience 
is ascribed to us by this week’s speaker, 
as it was by last week’s and will be, 
unless we are very much mistaken, by 
next’s, we must sit impassively upon 
our sternly utilitarian benches, acting 
a lie. For what would happen if the 
secret leaked out ? Why, in a twinkling 
our instructors would swell before 
our eyes into the puffed-up, self- 
opinionated N.C.O.s that rage terribly 
across the parade-grounds from end 
to end of England! And that would 
never do. We prefer them as they 
are, thank you—falling over their feet, 
dropping the exhibits, and never 
achieving more than two words on the 
blackboard without breaking the chalk. 

At this stage of the evening’s 
tuition it is not clear to us what our 
subject is to be. The stereotyped 
introduction is no guide of course, and 
until our lecturer forsakes the colourful 
grammatical formations of abstract 
remarks for the more prosaic prose of 
Regulations and Regulation Hand- 
books we shall remain in the dark. 

Somewhere amongst the official 
documents in our Platoon Commander’s 
custody there is a schedule or syllabus 
of this course; it covers considerable 
ground, being the result of many 
consultations with the searchlight unit 
from which our instructors are drawn, 
and adherence to it would probably 
have led to the Platoon’s early 
promotion en masse; but for some 
reason or other it has never worked out 
quite as originally planned. 

Our first lesson, many long Tuesdays 
ago, was billed (so to speak) as 
Elementary Fieldcraft. | Determined 
that our studies should be pursued in 
conditions approximating to the real 
thing (i.e, Elementary  Fieldcraft 
Under Fire), we all paraded with the 
fullest possible uniform and equipment, 
and it was a surprise to us when our 
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instructor for the evening led us, not 
into the centre of the big field which 
we had visualized as the seat of our 
activities, but into a small hut in its 
farthest corner. There, with that 
humility we have since come to regard 
as our due, he gave us an hour’s 
recitation entitled ‘The Molotoff 
Petrol Bomb.” By those of us who had 
cycled four and a half miles on a 
warmish night with rifles to right of us, 
bayonets to left of us, and bandoliers, 
haversacks, respirators, tin-hats, light 
machine-guns and binoculars festooned 
all around us, this was not very well 


‘received, particularly the passages 


dealing graphically with the encourage- 
ment of intense heat in confined spaces. 

Our Platoon Commander apologized 
gracefully afterwards, saying some- 
what vaguely that there had been a 
mistake; he said that there would be 
no mistakes in future and that we 
could look forward with confidence to 
hearing all about Map Reading on the 
following Tuesday—a subject which 
would not require us to burden our 
backs very heavily. 

We took the hint and paraded with 
the barest necessities, a member of “E” 
Section even going so far (or so little 
distance) as to retain his blue civilian 
trousers beneath his greatcoat. This 
time it was the welcoming N.C.O. who 
was disappointed. He had gone to 
some pains to prepare an ambitious 
field exercise, its main object being to 
accustom the Platoon to move unosten- 
tatiously about the countryside in spite 
of equipment encumbrances. When we 
told him that he had been misinformed 
and that he was to speak to us for an 
hour on the subject of Map Reading, 
he was considerably taken aback and, 
thrown on his own inventive resources, 
he opened his mouth and said the first 
thing he could think of, which was, 
rather unfortunately, ‘Plat -oon — 
shun !” After which there followed, 
as night follows day, one solid hour’s 
drill. 

After this we decided that the safest 
plan would be to take everything we 
possessed, from rifles and iron rations 
to enamel plates and field dressings, on 
every succeeding Tuesday. Since then 
our subjects have proved without 
exception to be passive (sitting and 
listening inside) ones. We did very 
nearly have an active (standing and 
watching outside) evening a week or 
two ago, but it never came to anything 
after all. For once this was not due to 
any misunderstanding. The sergeant 
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“In peace-time people fought for seats on trains to get here.” 











who received us admitted that he had 
been looking forward to telling us all 
about Barbed Wire that evening, 
demonstrating how to make our own 
wire as impenetrable as an African 
jungle, and how to pass through the 
enemy’s entanglements as if they were 
gossamer. (These were not precisely 
the sergeant’s own words.) It had only 
come to his notice an hour before, 
however, that there was no wire 
available within twenty miles or so, 
and he regretted therefore that the 
demonstration must be postponed. 
He then led the way into the same 
familiar hut with its same familiar, 
though not yet classified, smell; there 
we relaxed pleasantly for an hour td 
the strains of ‘Now your rifle is your 
bes’ friend an’ always remember this 
if you look after your rifle it will look 
after you .’—in short, the same 
familiar treatise, which has almost 
taken on the atmosphere of a nursery- 
rhyme since we first heard it about this 
time last year... . 

But let us pay attention to this 
evening’s speaker. The lance-corporal, 
it has transpired by now, is telling us 
all about the hand-grenade. His eyes 
on his feet, but for an occasional 
upward flicker to ensure that his 
audience has not left him, he is 
reciting accurately, if without any 
great inspiration. We have learned by 
now that any talk on military matters 
must be largely devoted to a descrip- 
tion of “component parts.” The 
soldier is not encouraged to put blind 
faith in any of the weapons placed in 
his hands. Rather is he urged to regard 
everything with the deepest suspicion, 
from a cap-badge to a naval gun, in 
case some careless or ill-disposed 
person should have removed its vital 
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parts and _ substituted 
entirely unsuitable. 

Carried away by his subject the 
lance-corporal has now lost a little of 
his early nervousness; he has, for the 
time being, forgotten that we were 
hurling grenades about the battle- 
fields of Flanders several years before 
he was born, and he describes in the 
fullest detail the shape of a grenade, 
the weight of a grenade and the uses 
of a grenade, not forgetting of course 
the component parts of a grenade. 
From time to time he turns to the 
blackboard and scratches upon it some 
barely visible diagram (he has taken 
his stand between the blackboard and 
the window, and nobody likes to point 
this out), announcing the finished 
drawing to be a “slotted side-piece,” 
“flanged top-piece” or, possibly, a 
“hinged end-piece.” Presently, as 
inevitably as fate, he will draw and 
announce a ‘“‘cut-away portion.” 

The “cut-away portion,” we find, is 
universally popular amongst designers 
and manufacturers of armaments. 
Rifles have them, aeroplanes have 
them, respirators have them—every- 
thing has cut-away portions. The 
ignorant civilian would no doubt be 
very surprised to learn how many 
bombs, bullets, shells and the like 
would be rendered altogether null and 
void if, somewhere in their interiors, 
that cut-away portion had by some 
oversight not been cut away. Its 
constant cropping-up, though now 
taken for granted, caused us consider- 
able puzzlement at first. Possibly 
members of the medical profession 
might find it more readily under- 
standable .. . 

We are conscious suddenly that the 
voice in the shadows has fallen silent. 


something 
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We realize that the lecture is nearing 
its end. Nothing remains now exeept 
questions. 

“Now,” says the lance-corporal, his 
diffidence surging back now that his 
recitation proper is over—‘“‘now, any- 
body any questions?” 

Silence. We gaze embarrassedly at 
our notebooks which, almost without 
exception, contain nothing but a rough 
circle, heavily lined-in, with the inscrip- 
tion (in block capitals) HAND GRENADE. 
Occasionally, looking over each other’s 
shoulders, we see that to the rough 
circle have been added two rough eyes 
and a rough nose, and the inscription 
has been varied to Mr. WALKER, or 
SERGEANT GaBB. But to the demand 
for questions there is no response. 

The lance-corporal, not even trying 
to disguise his relief, slips the specimen 
hand-grenade in his trouser-pocket 
and is on the verge of declaring the 
meeting closed when there is a shuffling 
and a throat-clearing amongst the 
back-benchers. Little Mr. King, 
grimacing with concentration, has a 
question to put. The lance-corporal 
nods at him apprehensively. 

“Them things,” says little Mr. King 
—‘‘do they make much of a bang, 
please ?” 

All eyes are turned on our unhappy 
speaker, for Mr. King’s question is one, 
apparently, which has been in all minds. 

“Er,” says the lance - corporal, 
darkening with a blush which is visible 
even in the half-light—‘“‘not much. Er 
—I couldn’t say for sure; I’ve—er— 
never thrown a live one, you see.” 

And without a word of farewell he 
turns blindly and escapes by an 
emergency exit we have not noticed 
before, kicking down the blackboard as 
he goes. 
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